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The "boss" of Manchuria was General Chang Tso-lin. A dictator
over his own people and a powerful war lord when facing other
Chinese generals, he was weak and helpless in his relations with the
two Great Powers operating in his territory. In any dispute be-
tween Russia and Japan, Chang was forced to take sides, and his
choice was necessarily in favor of the stronger; besides, his strong
anti-Communist views made him an antagonist of Soviet Russia.
Chang accepted, of course, Japan's plan for Manchuria's actual in-
dependence from China. Japan's financial and frequently direct
military help were abundantly placed at the disposal of Chang Tso-
lin, whose personal wealth grew step by step with Manchuria's de-
velopment, making him one of the richest men in the Far East.

While southern and central China were the scene of a rising
nationalist movement, the situation in the north was for a long time
dominated by the continuing conflict between the war lords seek-
ing contact with one or the other of the Great Powers. Approach-
ing from the south, Chiang Kai-shek was the only military leader
who dared oppose foreign intervention and raise the banner of
nationalism. This was the source of his strength inside China. In the
north, however, where Japanese influence was strong, such a
nationalist movement was for a long time impossible. The struggle
among Chinese generals was often but a veiled conflict between the
Great Powers supporting them. Russia entered on the same path as
the other powers and found in Feng Yu-hsiang a general willing to
co-operate with her in every respect. At times other generals were
similarly employed by the Soviet Government in the tangled rela-
tions among the Chinese warlords.

In 1924 a conflict was in the offing between Wu Pei-foo
(considered pro-British), who dominated Peking and Shantung,
and the pro-Japanese Chang Tso-lin. The Soviet Government was
only too glad to take part in this struggle in the same indirect way as
Japan. Feng Yu-hsiang, supplied and supported by Russia, joined
with Chang in a campaign against Wu Pei-foo. The successful
drive meant, as far as international relations went, a Soviet-Japanese
victory over British influence in northern China.

But Moscow was disappointed by Chang Tso-Iin's preference for
Japan and tried to break his hold on Manchuria. Despite Litvinov's
opposition, Karakhan, the Soviet envoy to China, succeeded in
persuading Gen. Ruo Sun-lin to turn against his chief, Chang Tso-